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PREFACE 



The experience gained as Chairman of the 
Committee of the TABLE POULTRY ShoW in 
connection with the Smithfield Club Christmas 
Skow, and the good effect of the local Country 
Shows with which I have been connected in Essex 
and Hertfordshire, have encouraged me to compile 
the following pages. 

In addition to my own practical experience in 
poultry rearing, f have for many years been 
favoured with the close friendship of Mr. W. B. 
Tegetm,eier, ivhose name is well-known as a writer 
on Natural History, and whose contribtttions to the 
columns of " The Field" have been for so 7nany 
years familiar to readers of that newspaper. 

Mr. Tegetmeier s experiments in breeding birds, 
many of them made in collaboration with Darwin 
for scientific purposes, have also been of practical 
utility to poultry keepers. 




Ehenham Hall, Essex 
March, 1904 
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VI. 



POULTRY-KEEPING 

ON FARMS AND SMALL HOLDINGS 



CHAPTER I. 

IMPORTANCE OF POULTRY 

Increased Demand for Fowls and Eggs 

The demand for table poultry and eggs has greatly 
increased of late years, a circumstance which has led to 
the raising of large numbers of fowls by farmers and 
cottagers. 

Digestible Qualities of Chicken 

There can be no doubt that the flesh of the chicken 
is the most delicate of all animal meat and the easiest to 
digest. 

The consumption of butcher's meat on the Continent 
is very small in comparison with the consumption in 
England, and the quantity of poultry eaten is much 
greater. In France chicken is viewed rather as a necessary 
article of food than as a delicacy or luxury. 

The Paris dealer can readily obtain from 8 francs to 
14 francs (6s. 8d. to 12s. 8d. English money) for a well- 
fatted fowl, while a London housewife considers 4s. to 



4S. 6d. a high price. At the same time, the fowls sold by 
the best London poulterers are at least equal, if not 
superior to the birds obtainable in the Paris markets. 

English Poultry Superior to Foreign 

At the Annual Smithfield Shows, held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, prizes were offered for all English, as 
well as for French, German and Belgian table poultry. 

The foreign exhibitors and attendants in London 
made it a practice to inspect not only the exhibits at 
Islington, but also the large consignments of English 
poultry at the wholesale dealers' establishments in the 
City. It was the generally expressed opinion that our 
English breeds of fowls were far superior to any they had 
on the Continent. The only respect in which our French 
friends considered that they excelled us was in the matter 
of trussing the birds for market ; in this it must be 
admitted the French method displays the fowl to greater 
advantage than does ours. 

Mr. William Bellamy, the well-known poulterer of 
Jermyn Street, informs the writer that he has obtained 
from Paris the first-class French fowls required by his 
customers. The French birds cost him gs. apiece and 
averaged 7 lbs. each in weight, while the English fowls 
cost ys. and averaged gjlbs. each in weight. Mr. Bellamy 
states that the English birds, costing less and weighing 
more, were considered by his customers much finer than 
the French, carrying more meat on the breast. 

Profitable to Farmers 

From my own experience on three adjoining farms, 
goo acres in extent and worked by one Bailiff, the average 



value of poultry and eggs produced thereon during nine 
years was ;^250 per year. 

The poultry and eggs were sold to higglers; these 
men collect poultry for the feeding establishments, and 
the eggs for the country shopkeepers and others who 
supply the London markets. 

The above figures show the importance of poultry- 
keeping in connection with Agriculture. The fowls were 
not specially fed ; the food was the waste-product on the 
land, with the addition only of tail or small corn. 



Breeds for Best Tahle-Chickens 

There can be no doubt, for the production of chickens, 
the best fowls to keep are Dorkings, or those coming from 
Surrey and Sussex. Such birds have been common for 
many years in the southern counties. 

If it be wished to improve and retain the birds of 
large size from the southern district, nothing is better 
calculated to accomplish this end than the introduction of 
an Indian Game cock, which gives very full-breasted 
and rapidly-growing chickens. 



Breeds for Eggs 

The breed of fowls which can be most profitably 
kept depends very greatly on the neighbourhood. In 
some places it pays better to produce large numbers of 
eggs than to rear chickens. In other places, chickens pay 
better than eggs, and the time of year in which either 
is in demand should influence very much the selection 
of the breed kept. Near large towns early chickens are 



in great demand. Near local watering-places and resorts 
frequented by Londoners in the holidays, later chickens, 
and the production of eggs in winter, will be found much 
more paying. These circumstances should influence the 
selection of the breed. 

For the production of eggs no breed can be more 
advantageous than non-sitting varieties, of which the best 
are Minorcas and Leghorns, the ordinary birds from the 
farmyard. Show birds of these varieties are usually too 
long in the leg, have excessive development of comb and 
face, and, considered as useful poultry, are inferior to the 
ordinary varieties. 

If winter eggs are required, the fowls should be bred 
early in the year, so that they may get through their 
moult before the cold weather; then, if fed well, they 
will immediately commence to lay, and their eggs, which 
are of good size, will be valuable. 

There is one objection to Minorcas and Leghorns — 
they are not the best table-fowls. 

An old-fashioned English Game or an Indian Game 
fowl may be used with the egg-producing hens, and fair 
marketable chickens will result. The Sussex breed make 
good marketable fowls without crossing. 

Where the poultry industry is studied with the care 
it demands, much attention is devoted to the relative 
values of breeds suitable for the production of table-fowls 
on the one hand and of eggs on the other. The manager 
of the experimental farm attached to the Agricultural 
College at Ontario informed a correspondent of the Field 
that he had visited many districts where the farmers raise 
large numbers of poultry and eggs. On some of the farms 
near Nev/ York the farmers make a speciality of producing 
eggs for sale in that city ; where fowls are kept only as 
layers, the one breed used is the Leghorn, and, as the 
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Leghorn is not a sitter, brood fowls and incubators are in 
general use. In Massachusetts the poultry men aim at 
the production both of eggs and of chickens for broiling, 
and these use Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes, regarding 
the Leghorn as of no value. A curious difference in local 
preferences as regards eggs is noticed by this authority — 
New York people will buy only white eggs, whereas brown 
eggs are most saleable in Boston. 



Poultry Farms 

It is difficult to account for the belief still entertained 
by many persons that poultry farms can be made to pay. 

It may be said with truth that no poultry farm in 
England, or on the Continent, has ever been worked at a 
profit. 

Poultry can only be made to pay if they are kept on 
the farm as part of the farmer's general stock. 

For some years past, the subject of what is called 
poultry-farming has frequently been brought before the 
public ; and it is discussed as a means of making money 
even at the present time. The experiment has been tried 
of taking tracts of land or small farms to be exclusively 
devoted to poultry-breeding. Such a proceeding as poultry- 
farming for the market has never proved successful. The 
rearing of market fowls will not pay the rent of land, the 
expense of feeding, the cost of labour, of fattening, 
killing, plucking, dressing and conveyance to market. 

The experiment has been tried many hundreds of 
times, and with loss to the promoters ; and the loss 
sustained in some cases has been very serious to those 
who pushed the experiment far. 

What are now called poultry farms are places where 



fancy exhibition stock is bred for sale at fancy prices ; or 
they are places where birds are bought young by the 
proprietor and sold at advanced prices. 

It is impracticable for any person to devote land, 
labour and money to the rearing of market poultry, 
when he has to compete with the farmer, cottager or 
small holder who rears his poultry without paying 
anything extra for the land or labour which he employs. 

Fowls kept by the farmer and cottager, having a 
free range, find a great part of their own food ; the 
rest is the waste corn and grain which is produced on 
the farm and otherwise would have to be sold at a 
nominal price. 

It may be added that the so-called poultry farms 
in France, Germany, Italy or America can be quoted, 
but in no case have they been successful. 



Misleading Statements about Poultry 

There is no limit to the number of ignorant writers 
on the subject of fowls and eggs. Very few of them can 
possibly have written from their own experience. 

The agricultural and live-stock papers are to blame 
for publishing many misleading statements. From m}' 
own experience, such advice has been the means of 
involving readers who accepted it in cruel losses. In 
some cases, it has cost those who followed it the savings 
of a lifetime. 

On the subject of eggs, it may be said at once that it 
would be impossible to produce in England the quantity 
of eggs requisite to meet the demand. To check the 
importation from abroad of these most valuable articles of 
food would be an injustice to the householders generall}'. 
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Fancy Breeders 

Those who seek to produce the best table-fowls and 
egg-layers should give their attention to the breeds most 
suitable. Several breeds of birds most desirable for 
chickens and eggs have had their usefulness destroyed 
by the fancy breeders who breed birds for exhibition 
purposes only. 



CHAPTER II. 

MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 

Proper Treatment 

Success in poultry-rearing depends not merely on 
the breed of fowls chosen, but on the housing, feeding, 
sanitary arrangements and general treatment. 

Housing 

In the great majority of cases, fowls are not kept by 
farmers and cottagers in houses specially built for them, 
but in structures which had been originally erected for 
other purposes. Fowls do not require any particular style 
of building for their accommodation ; but, unfortunately, 
any house, without regard to sanitary requirements, is 
frequently considered, suitable shelter for them. 

What is really necessary is plenty of ventilation 
without a direct draught on the birds. Fowls, when kept 
in a house, cannot withstand draughts, although, contrary 
to the general belief, they are never so strong in health 
and of such good flavour as when allowed to roost always 
in the trees in the open. This they are rarely permitted 
to do, although, being much hardier, they thrive as well as 
pheasants under those conditions. 

Ventilation should be arranged in such a manner that 
the air passes over the heads of the fowls and not directly 
upon them. 

The houses should always be light ; in dark houses 
dirt accumulates, and the fowls never thrive in dark and 



dirty houses as they do in those that admit not only hght 
but fresh air. 

It is a custom to lock up the poultry houses and 
liberate the fowls in the morning. This is a serious 
mistake. On a summer's morning fowls are up even at 
four o'clock, and during the greater part of the year come 
out before five or six. They roam over the fields to pick 
up worms and other food, and, instead of being confined 
to the close atmosphere of the house and breathing the 
air contaminated with their own manure, they are enjoying 
fresh air and obtaining food for themselves. Under such 
circumstances they thrive much better than if confined, 
as so often is the case, till seven or eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

Pkrchks 

Fowls in a state of nature ascend to the high branches 
of the trees in order to find security from their enemies — 
foxes, stoats, &c. — and in descending they always fly 
obliquely for a very considerable distance. This they 
cannot do in a narrow house, but, not being able to use 
their wings, have literally to jump down. The force with 
which they thus alight on the ground causes bumble-feet, 
and frequently broken breasts. 

Perches as a rule are badly arranged and constructed. 
The old plan was to put the perches as high as possible, 
following the instinct of the fowls to ascend to the highest 
perch. This was a mistake ; the result was that the fowls 
fought for the highest places and the stronger knocked 
down the weaker ; and the weaker birds, having no space 
to use their wings, jumped or fell down, striking and 
frequently breaking their breast-bones and damaging 
themselves as market and table poultry. 
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It is useless putting up a ladder to the highest perch 
for the fowls to descend by, because they will not avail 
themselves of that contrivance ; nor will they leap 
from the higher to the lower perches and come to the 
ground by easy stages. 

In well-constructed houses devoted to poultry, the 
height of the perches should not be more than four feet 
from the ground ; and all should be placed on the same 
level, in order to prevent fighting for the highest places. 
Perches are usually a great deal too large. They are 
often made of wood two inches square, which the fowls' 
feet cannot possibly grasp. This is done with an idea of 
preventing crooked breasts — an idea which is totally 
mistaken, as broad perches are the chief cause of this 
defect ; for, as the fowl cannot grasp a large perch, it 
sinks down and rests its weight upon the breast-bone, 
which, unless the fowl is strong and healthy, becomes 
crooked in consequence. Crooked breasts are never 
found in pheasants or fowls which roost on the smaller 
branches of the trees, which their feet can readily grasp. 

The perches should be so placed that each one can 
be easily moved ; for it will be found that the lice and 
fleas collect in the day-time at the ends where the perches 
are supported. 

Nest-Boxes 

It is natural to fowls, as well as pheasants, to make 
their nests upon the ground ; the eggs, therefore, are more 
certain to hatch out if the nests are on the ground than 
if they are raised above it. Eggs require a certain degree 
of moisture, and if the former system be adopted, the eggs 
receive the moisture from the ground. 

The nest-boxes should never be placed under the 
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perches, nor where they can be defiled by the droppings 
of the fowls. 

The nest-boxes should be partially filled with earth 
and a little short straw. The abundance of hay which is 
put in many nests harbours vermin, fleas and lice, to a very 
great extent. Each nest-box should be perfectly distinct 
from the others, so that it can be taken out, the contents 
thrown away and the box purified by lime-washing, without 
interfering with the other boxes in which birds may be 
sitting. 

Floor of House 

The floor of the house should always be of a hard, 
solid level character, so that it can be cleaned out daily. 
A very good plan is to have a broad board under each 
perch, from which the droppings can be easily removed 
every day ; this keeps the house sweet and wholesome, and 
is very conducive to the health of the birds. 

In order to keep down vermin, which are a cause 
of irritation to the fowls, and greatly lessen their egg- 
production, the house should be lime-washed entirely at 
least twice a year, with wash made with fresh burnt lime ; 
and, while it is being slacked, a small quantity of fat or 
kitchen grease may be added, to prevent the lime-wash 
from being rubbed off when dry, as it otherwise would 
be. In order to get rid of the insects, a small amount 
of paraffin-oil, the smell of which is obnoxious to vermin, 
should be added. 



Portable Houses 

At the present time, portable houses are made which 
the farmers can place on the fields after harvest, or put 
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on grass land not intended for hay, or in orchards, at 
any time of the year. These are very advantageous, as, 
being on wheels, they can be moved from one place to 
another, and the fowls can be brought up on fresh 
ground. 

The general fault of portable houses is that the 
perches are much too broad — the mistaken idea, as already 
said, being that broad perches prevent crooked breasts. 
Small round perches which the fowls can grasp are to be 
recommended. The nest-boxes are usually placed outside 
the houses, but access by the fowls is only to be had from 
within. The nests all have covers, which should be locked 
down to prevent pilfering of the eggs. 

It is not usually advantageous to allow the hens to 
sit in these boxes, as they are generally crowded together, 
which is not desirable. Otherwise the wooden movable 
houses will be found very economical to purchase and 
to use. Sometimes they are made without wheels or 
floors, and then they should be frequently lifted and 
moved. Whatever the form or character of the house 
employed, it is absolutely necessary for the health and 
vigour of the birds that it should be kept clean by the 
removal of the droppings as frequently as possible. If 
this is done every day it entails but little trouble, and the 
house is kept sweet and wholesome. 

Most suitable portable houses are now sold very 
cheaply, not costing more than from ^3 to £4 each, 
carriage paid to any railway station in England. 



Free Range of Land 

Fowls kept in a limited space are necessarily always 
obliged to feed off ground which is defiled by their 
manure, and although they may be kept with some 
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advantage for the production of eggs, which sell at a high 
price near towns, the breeding of fowls on a limited area 
does not come within the scope of this work, which is 
addressed solely to farmers and cottagers. 

Fowls in numbers for the market cannot be reared 
satisfactorily unless they have practically a free range 
over a very considerable space of land. 

Cottagers in many parts of the country have the 
opportunity of letting their fowls run, independent of their 
own ground, on the roads, and on the waste-land and 
ditches on either side of the roads ; in this way the 
birds obtain a very large proportion of their nourish- 
ment. Another advantage is that they run on ground 
which is always fresh and is not tainted by their 
excrement ; consequently both the birds and their broods 
do well. 

If it is absolutely necessary to confine the fowls to a 
single iield, they should not be allowed to roam over the 
whole available space ; it is much better to divide the 
field in such a manner that one portion of it is always 
free from the birds ; and this should be cultivated and 
planted with a crop that exhausts the manure and yet 
is serviceable to the fowls. 

Each portion of the field should be thus cultivated 
in turn, and in this way the whole of the ground may 
be kept sweet ; but it is very doubtful whether the birds 
raised under such a system are equal to those reared on 
a free range. 

It should be borne in mind that the great majority 
of fowls with which the markets are supplied are raised, 
not in enclosed runs of any kind, but by cottagers and 
small farmers who are able to let the birds run at perfect 
liberty. 

With the present rage for fancy and exhibition 
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poultry has arisen the custom, which is now so widely 
followed, of keeping fowls closely confined in limited 
spaces for the purpose of amusement and for the produc- 
tion of a few eggs and even chickens. 

Feeding 

Feeding the poultry of the farmer and cottager is 
a simple matter. The fowls with a free range find a large 
portion of their own food. They eat the seeds of the 
grasses, and find the whole of their fresh vegetable food, 
of which, when at liberty, they eat large quantities. The 
corn which is unavoidably dropped during harvest-time is 
consumed by them ; but, at the same time, the birds 
require a certain amount of grain given them. 

Formerly, in this country, barley was almost always 
selected ; but at the present time, if grain is to be bought 
for the fowls, there is an undue prejudice in favour of 
maize or Indian corn. A certain proportion of this is not 
undesirable, but it contains a larger proportion of oil than 
any other grain, and is consequently exceedingly fattening ; 
so much so that if it be given freely to laying-hens, the fat 
will accumulate in the interior and seriously interfere 
with egg-production and general health. At times this 
causes so much difficulty in laying that the fowls die in 
consequence. 

Maize should never be employed as the staple food 
for poultry ; as said above, it is fattening, but if given to 
fowls that are intended to be killed, it does not produce 
firm, solid fat, such as would fetch a good price in the 
market. A diet of maize produces yellow soft fat, which 
entirely runs away in the process of cooking, and is not 
valued either by the poulterer or consumer. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the fowls should 
always, if practicable, be liberated at da3-break. The)- 
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then set out immediately to roam the fields in search of 
insects, grubs, and worms. It may be noticed the hens 
which are laying remain out after a shower of rain in the 
warm weather much longer than those that are not 
producing eggs. This is to be encouraged, as the birds 
are on the look out for the large worms which come 
to the surface at that time, and which the fowls devour 
greedily. These worms furnish nitrogenous food, which 
is necessary for egg-production. 



Fkeding Hens in Confinement 

It should never be forgotten that corn and corn alone 
is not of itself sufficient to maintain fowls in good 
condition. Poultry require a certain amount of green- 
meat or other fresh vegetable food. Lettuce or cabbage 
is readily eaten ; but in default of either, a mangel, turnip 
or potatoes will answer the purpose. It should be 
remembered also that a supply of the small gravel or 
grit required by the bird for digestive purposes is 
indispensable under all circumstances, and this should be 
given regularly to birds kept in coops or otherwise 
confined. 

Clean Ground to Feed upon 

A very great error is usually committed in the feeding 
of the flock of fowls belonging to cottagers or farmers. 
It is a common practice, but a most undesirable one, for 
the farmer's or cottager's wife, or whoever feeds the fowls, 
to spread the grain broadcast always on one particular 
spot in the farmyard, often at the door of the house. No 
plan could be more injurious. After this ground has been 
used for the purpose some time it becomes tainted with 
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the manure of the fowls, and the birds eat soiled food, 
which is a constant source of disease. It thus comes 
about that one of the fowls becomes affected with enteritis 
or some infectious disorder ; its manure is dropped on 
the ground, the corn is thrown down and becomes 
contaminated ; and, being eaten by other fowls, the 
disease spreads rapidly. Fowls should never be fed for 
several days in succession on the same place. 

The feeder should take the trouble to walk a short 
distance into the fields or scatter the corn on new ground. 
If their food be placed in troughs, only a limited number 
of the birds can eat at a time, and those fill their crops to 
their utmost capacity. On the other hand, if the food be 
scattered on the grass, we may rest assured that not a 
single grain of it is wasted. It is sought for by the fowls, 
is eaten in a natural way, slowly ; there is no overfilling 
the crop, no danger of having crop-bound birds, and the 
food is clean and wholesome. 

It is very difficult to get ordinary poultry-keepers to 
see the necessity of feeding on clean ground. They have 
always been accustomed to scatter the food in the farm- 
yard on the same spot. 

Suitable Corn for Feeding 

As to the particular corn which is to be employed, 
that should depend much on the market prices of grain. 
It is not well, however, to feed fowls exclusively on one 
grain. Maize as the sole food is objectionable, as being 
too fattening. Wheat and barley, except the smaller 
tailed corn, is usually too expensive. Oats are not as 
extensively employed as their merits deserve, and the 
better the quality of the oat the more suitable for the 
bird. 
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Animal Food 

It is not necessary to supply animal food to fowls 
which have a free range ; these get a sufficient number of 
worms, snails, grubs and insects to supply their needs in 
this respect. 

There may be circumstances under which animal 
food and refuse fish is given largely. This, given in 
addition to the ordinary daily food, will encourage the 
production of eggs. 

Hatching and Rearing 

In raising any animals it is exceedingly advisable 
to consider, in the first place, the habits of the animals in 
their wild state, and to endeavour to approach as near to 
it as is possible. 

The common fowl, in a state of nature, has very 
much the same habits as we see in the pheasant. The 
hen seeks a secluded place, scratches a nest on the 
ground and deposits her eggs, adding to the number day 
by day, and eventually sitting on them. If a hen be 
allowed to do this undisturbed, it will usually be found 
that she lays no more eggs than she can cover con- 
veniently, the number seldom exceeding sixteen or 
seventeen. These are laid on the damp ground ; they are 
exposed to late frosts ; but, unless the frosts are ex- 
ceedingly severe, they do not affect the vitality of the 
egg. The hen comes oif usually but once a day for the 
purpose of feeding. 

Placing Nest-Boxes 

Many poultry-keepers set their hens in rows of nest- 
boxes raised to a height from the ground and fastened 



against a wall. The broody hen takes possession of one 
of these, the eggs being allowed to remain in it. A 
quantity of straw or hay is put in the box and the eggs 
are placed on this. No nest could be more unlike that 
of a wild bird. 

If crowded together, nest-boxes always become infested 
with vermin ; the hens then become irritable and con- 
sequently unsatisfactory sitters, and the chickens, when 
hatched, swarm with lice. There being no damp mould 
below, the eggs become dry to a degree which is most 
unnatural. 

To hatch properly, the eggs must be of a lower 
temperature below than above ; just as under natural 
conditions the eggs rest on the cold ground below and 
are exposed to the warm breast of the hen above. The 
nests made for a hatching-hen should be placed on the 
ground or in a box or basket, half filled with moist 
earth, which should be rubbed out into a convenient 
hollow. A little short straw should be placed on the 
surface. 

When the hen has hatched, this nest always 
contains a considerable number of fleas and other vermin. 
To get rid of these the box can be taken out of the house 
to some distance and the contents thrown upon the land. 
In this way the whole of the vermin contained in it are 
got rid of; whereas, if the nest-boxes are constructed in 
rows, the insects establish themselves firmly and are 
most difficult to dislodge. 



Hatching- House 

It is most desirable to house the hatching-hens in a 
place distinct from their ordinar\- roosting -house. If 
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kept in or near the roost, the sitting birds are apt 
to be interfered with by the other fowls; fighting 
takes place for the possession of the nest, and the eggs 
are liable to be broken. If it can be conveniently done, 
therefore, the hatching-hens should be kept apart from 
the rest. 

It is important to test the steadiness of a broody hen 
by placing under her some few eggs which it is not 
intended she shall hatch. If she sits steadily, a sitting 
of eggs may be given to her ; the newer and fresher they 
are the better, but if they have been well kept, eggs a 
fortnight or three weeks old hatch very satisfactorily. 



Testing Eggs 

On the seventh day after the fowl has been set, it is 
desirable to test the eggs to see how many of them are 
fertile, and to remove those that are infertile, or, as it 
is called, clear. No particular egg-tester is required. A 
piece of soft card-board, such as the cover of an old 
book, should have a hole cut in it, the shape, but rather 
less than the size, of an egg, and this should be employed 
with an ordinary paraffin lamp. 

The best time to test eggs is in the evening ; the 
eggs may be taken from under the hen, carried into a 
room where there is only one light, and tested by holding 
up against the lamp. 

After testing in this way at the end of a week, the 
fertile eggs will be found perfectly dark, except a great 
air space at the larger end. These should be replaced 
under the hen, and the eggs which are perfectly clear 
may be taken away. The latter should be preserved as 
food for the young chicks. 
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Mode of Setting Hens 

It is desirable to set two or three hens on the same 
day, if practicable, and when the eggs are examined at 
the end of a week, all those that prove fertile may be 
given to one or two of the hens, and a fresh batch 
given to the other ; by this arrangement the necessity 
of keeping a hen on a small number of eggs is avoided. 
During hatching-time, it is desirable, if the hens are 
under superintendence, to see that each one leaves the 
nest and feeds every day ; if she does not do so willingly, 
it is desirable to remove her. 

As the hens return to their nests care must necessarily 
be taken that no other hen intrudes ; such intrusion would 
lead to fighting and to the destruction of eggs. 

An exceedingly good plan, which is sometimes 
convenient, is to set each hen in a separate coop, sur- 
rounded by a wire enclosure, out of doors, so that she 
can come off to feed, drink, dust herself and return 
without molestation. 

Newly-Hatched Chickens 

When the chicken are hatched, they should under 
no circumstances be removed from their natural position 
under the hen. Taking them away and placing them in 
a basket before the fire is an exceedingly injurious 
practice, against which the chickens protest by a distressing 
chirping ; whereas they remain perfectly quiet under the 
genial warmth of the mother's breast. 

The hen should not be removed from the nest on 
the day on which the chickens are hatched. She may, 
if thought desirable, be given a little food and water 
On the following day, if the weather be fine, she should 
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be placed on a dry, clean spot in the open air. A coop 
should be given to her for shelter, and this should give 
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CHICKEN COOP WITH DETACHABLE RUN 

upon a fair space enclosed with wire netting. Giving the 
bird thus the freedom of a wired run has many advantages. 
It allows her to come out in the early morning to the 
food which has been put down for her late the night 
before, and the wire serves to protect the hen and her 
brood from cats and vermin. The wire run should be 
detachable, so that the coop may be removed without 
difficulty to fresh ground as required. Confining the hen 
closely in a coop is a mistake ; she is unable to scratch 
for her chicks, and they get no food except what is 
supplied to them. 

Tethering Hens 



Where large numbers of hens are employed, as in 
pheasant-hatching, or where fowls are reared in large 
numbers, an exceedingly good plan is to take off each hen, 
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tether and feed her. This may be most advantageously 
done according to the following plan. 

A piece of stout string, if tied as shown in the 
drawing, cannot be tightened round the leg of the hen 
so as to injure her, whilst it admits of ready application 
and removal. It is tied as follows : Near one end of the 
cord by which the hen is to be tethered a slip loop is 




TETHERING STRING' 



made as shown at A, and the two ends are then tied 
together in a linot at B. The cord should be so arranged 
that the loop A is about an inch long. .The correct 
proportions are shown in the engraving. 

When it is wished to apply this to a hen the loop can 
be enlarged by sliding the slip knot A down the string 
towards B, when the loop will become sufficiently large 
to allow the foot of a hen to be passed through. On 
returning the slip knot to its former position, the loop 
is round the leg of the hen, but cannot be tightened by 
her pulling, and is readily taken off and put on again as 
required. The length of the string may depend on the 
amount of space over which it is wished to allow the hen 



* Tethering Strings. — This simple lie, made by Mr. Percy Percival, 
can be obtained on application to Messrs. William Hucks & Co., James 
Street, Camden Town, N.W., at the price of 6</. (sixpence) per parcel of 
six strings, carriage paid in England. 



to roam. At the other end it is tied to a peg, which can 
be forced into the ground firmly enough to prevent the 
hen pulhng it out. 

An open, sheltered coop should be placed near the 
hen, under which she can retreat at night and during rain. 
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HEN TETHERED AND COOP 



The coop should be put near the limit of the hen's cord, 
so that she can pass in and out, but cannot get round 
the back of the coop. When thus fastened the hen is 
able to scratch the surface of the ground and supply her 
young with the seeds, grubs, worms and natural food 
which is so much more nutritious than any artificial 
substitute that can be given them. The young chickens, 
even when two or three days old, will be observed 
scratching for themselves, and the progress that they 
make when reared under these conditions is out of all 
proportion to that made when the hen is kept cooped 
up and the chicks are fed on the hard, soiled, dirty 
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ground. The pegs and coops can be shifted daily, so 
that the young birds are always on fresh ground. 

Food for Young ChickeiNS 

The food given to newly-hatched chickens is often 
exceedingly undesirable. 

It is obvious that in a state of nature the young chicks, 
aided by the scratching of the hen, obtain considerable 
quantities of worms, insects and other food, and the 
necessary grit. 

This animal food has hitherto been supplied in the 
shape of hard-boiled eggs, chopped small ; this is not a 
desirable plan. The yolk is eaten first, and the white is 
left to dry in the sun. It is much better to stir the clear 
eggs which have been removed from under the sitting 
hens with an equal bulk of milk, and heat it over a 
gentle fire, so as to form a soft custard. 

The food thus prepared is relished by the chicks and 
is admirably adapted to their needs. 

If eggs are not available, bread and milk is given, or 
meal and milk. In feeding with dry food, this animal 
food is not supplied, and we cannot think that the fowls 
do as well. 

Meal which has been a long time exposed to the 
air and has become musty is not suitable for young 
chickens. 

Small seeds, such as dari, canary seed and millet, 
are exceedingly advantageous. After a short time small 
or broken wheat or barley can be used ; this is readily 
ground up by the gizzard of the chicks, provided they 
have access to small sharp gravel. 

The fowl is furnished with what may be described as 
a natural mill in the form of the organ called the gizzard. 
The hard grain which the bird swallows whole must be 
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ground up before it can be digested ; and this process 
is performed by the gizzard, to assist whose working the 
fowl swallows small sharp stones. A supply of such 
stones is indispensable to the fowl ; granite chips are 
preferable to anything else, but, in default of these, 
small gravel obtained locally or the coarse shingle from 
the sea-beach. 

Chickens — Separation of Sexes 

One point which is greatly neglected by small 
breeders is the separation of the sexes in the broods. As 
soon as possible the cockerels should be separated from 
the pullets and old hens, and kept together and fattened 
up to the highest possible degree for the market. 

If the cockerels are allowed to run with the other 
chickens they neither grow nor fill out in flesh to the 
extent they will do if they are kept separate ; and they 
grow muscular and hard by their incessant pursuit of 
the hens. Separation of sexes is an important point 
which is rarely attended to by English breeders. 

Young cockerels which have been separated from 
the hens as advised, are very much superior in quality 
and fatness to those which are allowed to run with the 
other poultry and killed haphazard for the market. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET 

Fattening Fowls for Market 

It is strange how little importance is attached to 
the work of perfecting chickens for consumption. 

As is well known, the feeder of all descriptions of 
live-stock — such as cattle, sheep and pigs — is not always 
the breeder. 

It is equally necessary that chickens, to be fit and 
nutritious for the table, should receive the same care 
from the hands of the fattener as do cattle, sheep and 
swine. 

Fattening for the London market may be regarded 
as a business of itself. Thousands of fowls are col- 
lected and prepared for the table in different localities 
by men experienced in the business. The birds are 
collected by higglers who drive about the country 
and buy them for the fatteners from the cottagers and 
farmers, who find it more profitable to sell thus to the 
higglers than to adopt the system of fattening for 
themselves. 
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The usual plan of the fatteners is to place from six 
to a dozen fowls in the fattening coop. 

Fattening Coop. — This coop, in summer, should 
be placed in some quiet and secluded spot in the open, 
sheltered from wind and rain. In the winter it must 
be protected from the cold, in a warm but ventilated 
shed. 





FATTENING COOP 



If boards are placed below, they can be scraped 
daily and the manure saved for sale or home use. 
Not the least important end gained by the use of the 
boards is that the ground is prevented from becoming 
tainted. 

Fattening House. — The writer has designed a 
structure in which poultry may either be kept in the 
open, or which may be used as a fattening house as 
convenience suggests. 

This house is 7 feet 6 inches long by 5 feet 6 inches 
wide and 4 feet 6 inches high to the eaves, as shown in 
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the accompanying plan and sketch elevation. It is 
constructed of | inch prepared match deal boarding. 




FATTENING HOUSE 
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GROUND PLAN OF FATTENING HOUSE 



ledged ; and stands upon the earth, without flooring. The 
roof is made of f inch boarding, tarred outside. 
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The house is provided at one end with a window, 
which is covered with wire-netting and furnished with a 
sliding and regulating shutter. The door is at the other 
end of the house. 

There are two pens, one on either side. These are 
movable and are set upon bearers at the ends ; each has 
a central division. The bottom of each pen is formed 
with square deal slats slightly narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, to allow the droppings to fall clear 
through. The slats are ij inches by i inch, and are 
placed I inch apart. 

The top and front of the pen are made with round 
bars J inch in diameter and 2J inches apart. The front 
is fitted with a bar opening, made to slide up. 

Fattening Food and Feeding 

The birds should be fed at least three times a day, 
the first meal being given at daybreak, even in summer, 
and each should consist only of as much food as the 
fowls can consume. If any food be left over it should be 
removed. 

The food should consist of the finest quality of 
ground oats or meal and new milk. If skimmed or 
separated milk is given instead of new milk, a sufficient 
quantity of animal fat should be mixed with the meal. 
Maize or maize-meal should not be used, for the 
reason already given — i.e., the fat it produces is soft and 
yellow. 

The fowls should be given as much as they can 
eat at each meal, and will become sufficiently plump 
and fat for all useful purposes in a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

In France increased size and weight is obtained by 
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limiting the food given for the first two or three weeks to 
that ordinarily given when fattening, and then an extra 
quantity being given for the next two or three weeks. 

Treatment of Young Table Chickens 

As already said, fowls of the Dorking or southern 
counties breeds — more particularly, Surrey or Sussex 
birds — are the most suitable for the production of table 
fowls. It is the practice among the breeders of the two 
counties named to subject the newly hatched chickens to 
special treatment from the first. Chicks destined for the 
table are never lost sight of; they are taken in hand 
at once, and provided with the most nourishing 
food, in order to promote development and hasten early 
maturity. 

Birds thus prepared for sale in the Heathfield district, 
•weigh, on the average, from 3^ lbs. to 4 lbs. apiece at the 
■age of sixteen weeks (four months). 

Many of the best fatteners use, in addition to the 
meal and milk, animal fat, such as trimmings obtained 
from the butcher. This may be employed during the 
last week, and gives additional plumpness and quality to 
the birds. 

It is a singular fact that those who are particular 
as to the character of the chickens they feed, state 
that no table-poultry can be procured in an}- part 
of England equal to birds to be obtained in the 
London markets and which are produced by the fat- 
teners of Heathfield and that district in the county of 
Sussex. 

Thousands of fowls are imported into this district 
for the same purpose from manj- parts of England and 
from Ireland; but these, although improving, are still of 
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inferior quality and do not produce first-class market 
poultry. 



Cramming. 

Some of the London markets require birds extra fat ; 
to meet this demand, they must necessarily be crammed. 

Cramming hardly comes within the scope of the 
ordinary farmer's or cottager's work, inasmuch as a 
separate system must be adopted which is not profitable 
unless it is followed on a large scale. 



Kill while Fasting 

It is important that the fowls should fast from food 
and water for not less than fifteen or sixteen hours before 
killing. 

If fowls are killed with their crops full of corn and 
the intestines full of food they will not keep fresh for 
any length of time ; the decaying food in the intestines 
ferments, which causes the flesh to turn green, and 
imparts not only an offensive smell, but an unpleasant 
flavour to the meat. 



Methods of Killing 

Several modes of killing are adopted in various parts 
of the country ; cutting the blood-vessels of the neck and 
piercing the brain through the roof of the mouth are much 
in vogue, but the most general plan followed is disloca- 
tion of the neck. This is quickly and readily performed 
if done in a proper manner. 
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The fowl is held securely by the hocks with the left 
hand, and the points of the wing feathers may be included 
in the grasp with the legs. The breast is turned towards 
the leg of the person who is killing the bird. The head 
is then securely grasped in the right hand ; the left hand, 
holding the legs, is pressed against the left hip, and the 
head held against the right knee. With a very simple 
action, the neck of the fowl is extended, and, at the same 
time, what is most important, the head is bent forcibly 
backwards, when it in an instant slips out of the socket, 
and the head of the fowl is practically separated from 
the body, being held only by the skin, the spinal cord 
and the blood-vessels all being divided. If the operation 
is properly conducted death is instantaneous. Movements 
of the wings, &c., may continue for a few minutes after 
the neck has been broken. No attention need be paid 
to these movements, as they are purely muscular and 
do not indicate that the bird feels pain. 



Plucking 

The dead fowl should be immediately plucked ; if 
the plucking is done at once, practically the whole of the 
feathers may be easily removed in a few minutes ; they 
can be taken off, not singly, but by grasping a number in 
the hand. Those of the back and legs are removed in an 
incredibly short space of time, those of the breast only 
requiring a little more attention to avoid tearing the skin ; 
if the feathers are removed immediately that the bird is 
killed, the ease with which they are liberated from the skin 
is remarkable. The practice sometimes followed of hanging 
up the birds, after being killed, by the legs and letting 
them become cold before plucking them, entails a very 
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great amount of labour, as the birds then are plucked 
with much greater difficulty, and require much care 
lest the skin be torn by the force that must be exerted 
to pull out the feathers. 



Trussing 

The fowls, when killed and plucked, should be put into 
a proper shape for the market. This cannot possibly be 
done if they are hung up by the legs and allowed to 
become cold and stiff before shaping. The wings should 
be twisted behind the back, and the birds may either be 
placed upon their backs with a weight on the breast- 
bone, or they may be placed on a shaping-board as shown 
in the engraving. Under these conditions they become 




SHAPING-BOARD 



stiff in a good form ; it is advisable that birds should 
not be allowed to touch one another till they are quite 
cold. Under no circumstance whatever should the breast- 
bone be broken ; it renders the bird of less value in the 
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market, does not deceive the purchaser, and renders the 
breast difficult to carve. 




TRUSSED BIRD, SHOWING WINGS TWISTED BEHIND 




TRUSSED BIRD, SHOWING BREAST 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DISEASES AND REMEDIES 

Overstocking 

Overstocking with birds is as certain to bring about 
depreciation of quality, if not actual disease, as over- 
stocking with horses or cattle. This subject I have fully 
dealt with in a small work * which explains the injurious 
effect of overcrowding brought about not only upon the 
stock, whether horses, cattle or birds, but on the land 
itself. 

The aim of all those who keep poultry should be 
to keep them healthy, remembering that overstocking and 
stale land will certainly generate disease. 

Diseases affecting Poultry 

The diseases of poultry should be of no importance 
whatever to farmers or cottagers, because if kept under 
healthy and sanitary conditions fowls are not liable to any 
disease. 



* Young Race-Horses : Suggestions for Rearing — Published by Vinton & Co. , 
London, 1898. 
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On the contrary, if fowls are kept in large numbers 
on the same ground, and fed continually on the same 
place, which soon becomes soiled by their manure ; or if 
they are crowded in ill-ventilated houses in which the 
dung is allowed to accumulate, they necessarily become 
diseased. But the proper remedy to adopt in such cases 
is to remove the cause which produces the ailment. 

Once a year, at least, poultry houses should be 
thoroughly whitewashed inside with wash made from 
fresh slaked lime, which can be rendered more effective by 
adding a little paraffin-oil, as said on a previous page. 



Enteritis 

Certain complaints which affect fowls are exceedingly 
contagious ; such is the disease known as enteritis, or, 
generally speaking, " fowl disease." This is a contagious 
fever affecting the digestive organs ; it spreads rapidly 
amongst fowls if the droppings of the infected birds are 
scattered in the poultry yard. A bird suffering from this 
malady may be known by its being violently purged. 

Fowl disease appears never to occur spontaneously in 
healthy stocks that are not overcrowded, but may be 
readily introduced by birds brought from overcrowded 
poultry yards, especially those belonging to poultry 
dealers. 



Roup 

This is a troublesome disease, very contagious, that 
affects fowls kept in badly ventilated houses, where they 
are exposed to draughts. Roup does not occur in fowls 
that are allowed to roost in the trees all the year round. 
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Gapes 

Gapes in chickens arise from the presence of small 
red worms irl the windpipe. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the ground becomes infected with the eggs 
of these worms, and that when they are swallowed by the 
chicken they develop in the windpipe. The practical 
mode of dealing with this disease is to rear the birds on 
fresh uncontaminated ground. 

Cramp 

In some situations what is called " cramp " causes 
great mortality amongst the young birds, attacking them 
usually in the second or third week. The first symptom 
observed is lameness. This malady is not really muscular 
cramp, but a peculiar disease of the bones which is utterly 
incurable. The only remedy is to destroy the birds at 
once and burn them, as the microbes producing the 
disease remain in the soil to infect healthy chicks. 

Diseased Birds to be Burnt 

Any bird suffering from enteritis, roup, gapes or cramp 
should be killed and burnt immediately. It is now known 
that the contagion is not destroyed if the bird be simply 
buried. 

Bumble-foot 

This disease, which occasionally affects heavy fowls, 
is a consequence of their perches in the houses being 
placed at a great height. The fowls, being unable to fly 
in the confined houses, have to leap down ; they alight 
heavily, and swollen feet is the result. 
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Insect Pests 

Lice and external parasites are common only in 
poultry kept in dirty, insanitary poultry houses. 

They can be kept in abeyance by giving the birds 
clean nests made with mould, which can be frequently 
renewed. 

Scurfy legs are also produced by an insect. The 
disease spreads to the young chickens and the fowls 
suffer very greatly, while the parts affected are unsightly. 
The disease is readily cured by dressing the legs with 
paraffin-oil. 
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